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This study offers a preliminary description o 
faculty members at the University of Minnesota who have worke 
University Without Walls (UWW) students outside of the conven 
classroom setting. The American Council on Education Faculty 
questionnaire vas sent to 1U1 university faculty members; 53 
responded. Findings indicated: (1) University faculty partici 
UWW are likely to be of senior rank. (2) On other demographic 
variables, UWW faculty do not differ significantly from the 
university faculty at large. (3) UWW faculty participants exp 
greater interest in teaching than research, and the majority 
that a faculty member's teaching effectiveness, not publicati 
should be the. primary criterion for promotion and tenure. (4) 
percent of the faculty prefer to rely* only on the UWW model o 
one-to-one advising of the sort provided in UWW; most prefer 
combination of teacher-student patterns of interactions. (5) 
majority of respondents are in agreement with UWW's goals of 
students to learn how to learn and to achieve -a liberal educa 
(6) The majority of respondents worked with more than one UWW 
student, and there is a tendency for individual university fa 
members to be , repeatedly contacted for service in UWW. Additi 
findings and conclusions are given. (MJM) •• ^ 
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(A Study nade by Jeffrey H.Johnson) 



i . . There Is a larn^ body of 1nforne<l 
observation notinn tfiat tho orientations 
and motivations of the qenoral student 
body arp hot particularly coiinruent or 
connatlblc vltli (tho) acarlorilc or 
Intellectual dnnands of the faculty. 



. . . Students tynlcally report little 
contact v/lth then f ^acuity) and nany students 
aro often reasomLly contort to Invf^ It so. 



(Feldnan an-* Nevconb, 19ro) 



Teachers nonerally arc not roally very 
Important In the lives of students. 

C'ayhe',' am' Ford, 1071) 
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It's roasonablo to expect that the rapidly 
developino chanqos In American hlfihor 
education In the past f&i years nlqht hive 
'/rouqht trcnendous chanoes In the composition, 
activities, and attitudes of faculty ... 
this hns not b2cn the case. 

(Hayor, 1^74) 

and so tho research goes. For the irost part, variables other 

» • 

than faculty Influence appear to he of (greatest sinnlflcanco 
for the contemporary col lone student: the coll (^n- professor 
sinply doesn't seen to natter very nuch.^ 



1 An exception to this lack of faculty Influence appears In the 
area of students' education and career plans -(see Felclman and 
f'eifconb, p. 253-255. \ 
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Analyst this Mstoric lack of faculty Influonce on students, 
the Unlvsrslty 'Mthout ''alls Is seekln" to orovlrfo pom nocics of 
studsnt-f acuity Interaction In the belief thnt faculty do h^^ve 
Inportant contributions to nake to the unUernraduate's experience, 
that nany faculty thenselves am seekinn more ptTSonally satlsfyinq 
relationships I'lth their students; and that, to a oreat extent, 
recti chanoe In um'crpndunte educatlori depends on faculty Involvpnent 
the types of faculty ••'!io choose to act 1nvol»r.«r!, their reasons for 
partlclpatinn, anrt hov; they feel about the oxprrlrnco. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the present study Is to offer a prellnlnary 
description of the faculty ncpibers at the Unlverslliy of ''Innosota '-.'ho 
have v/orkcd vith U'l'i students outside of the conventional classroom 
SGttlnq. The main aim of the study Is to develop a descriptive data 
JjHse on these faculty - their denographic characteristics," their 
values and attitudes, ant! the nature of their participation in IW - 
in order to oive a g<^neral un 'orstandinn of ''ho t!»ese faculty persons 
arC; thus providinn a solid hase for additionaland nore in-denth 
studies. 

* 

Perhaps the study's nain limitation is that it does tiot include 
evaluative data from students reqardinn the quality of faculty 
performance, flor does tlie study Include case studies of individual - 
faculty. Such information v»ould have puA some flosh on the data- 
skeleton t!iat is hero provided and made the Issues and persons. cone 
alive. At the same tine, it appeared beyond the scope of a sinrie 
nonooraph to pursue tliosc additional prrsnoctives. 

Yet t\y?.re are a nun^^r of existinn questions vhich this study 
addresses. The University of ■innosota has 3,f31 full-time and 1,170 
part-tine faculty members.'* , Of these, '.'ho are the faculty 'jho choose 
to \fork "i.th U'l'l stud^^nts? Are- they younn or old? -Do they cone 
from the ranks of senior, tenured faculty, or are they persons nev/ 

'' ■ inpcapnlis aiid St. Paul cannusos only. 
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to the acadonic profession? Hov do ttioy f'^el about the need 
for channe at the University? Mhat are their feel Inas 
about hov UUH students conpirn to othor underpraduates at 
the University? Ho'f do they feel about their Involvcnent. 
in U'.i'l? Mould they like to be Involved again? 

> . ■ ■ 

The present nononraph offers some be(i1nn1nn ansvers 
to these and related ciuostions. ' 

Parti ciparvts 1i the Study 

Minnesota's UM'.i unit, founded In 1971, consists of 
150 students, averaoinn 35 /ears of age, nost of vrhon 
reside beyond comnuting distance frori canpus. The students 
are persons "ho, </h11e havinr clorir learninn objectives, 
are unable, ijecause of .lobs, fanillos, etc., tn pursue a 
conventional baccalaureate propran. There are currently 
'10 nraduate? of the prcgran. Minnesota's U'f!' unit 
includes three different typos of faculty: 1) Learninq 
facilitators., who conprlse the central staff of li'H! and ' 
provide neneral and conprehenslve advlsinq to students, 
especially In the area of self-directed study skill 
developnent; 2) Conmiuiilty faculty. v;ho arc> persons from the 
non-academic sector, selecte*^' to cervc as advisors for 
U'l!!, students vho aj^e pursuinq off -campus Independent study 
projects (Johnson, 197^); and 1) University faculty, •••ho 
are selected from the ranks of teaching faculty In any 
of the tlniversity's academic units and v<ho serve as ' 
subject-matter advisors for students vho are nursuinq 
out of class (typically non-course related) Independent study 
projects. The present study focuses on che latter qrouo. 

3. 
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Included in this study are 75 University faculty ncnhers 
vMo served as indepenc'cnt study project adv'i sors . f or invi 
students during 1971-73. The actual nun'>er of University ^ 
faculty .;ho served durino tl.is period vas 1^1 . Of this BEST COPY mUJJ 
nunber, a total of (A7 percent) either did not return 
the study questionnaire or returned it insufficiently 
completed. 



Survey Instrument and Procedures 

The questionnaire used. in this study is an adaptation 
of the Faculty Questionnaire used by the /\inerican Council 
on Education in its survey of American Collene and University 
Faculty (Bayer 1570). The adaptation consists of 
standard-response iter.?, about one-third of uhich uere 
derived fron tho ACE questionnaire, v,ith the remainder designed 
specifically for tho present study. 

The questionriaire ym sent -.'ith a self -addressed envelope ' 
for the respondent's use. Respondents did not sign their 
nanes, nor v;ere code nunbers used to identify respondents. 
A cover letter "as supplied with each questionnaire, explain- 
ing the purpose of th^ study and asking for their participation. 
A reninder-mem '/as sent to all faculty -hO received the 
questionnaire about tv/o v/eeUs after the initial mailing. 

Of the 57 i ten's in tho questionnaire, -7 items relate 
to dem6grapliic characteristics (aoe, sox, etc.); 10 items 
relate to the respondent's status v/ithin the University 
(e.g., appointment level, tenurcd/non-tenured , lennth of 
service, nature of regular job responsibilities, etc.); 7 items 
relate to the respondent's feelings about college in general 
and the University of Hnncsota: 15 items relate to the 
respondent' s>unctional relationship with UMM-, i items relate 
to the respondent's feelings about his or hor role in.HMM-, 
3 items relate to the respondent's involvcncnt and his/her 
position in a rcqular academic unit of the University; 



A, 
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2 Items relate to the responc'ent's feel Inns concerning 
remuneration for services rendered to UlPIs 7 Itens relate 
to the respondent's feellncjs about the L""' students "'1th 
»;hon they vorked; and 3 Itens relate to the respondent's 
overall feelings abcut his or her Involvcncnt In U'lM. 

Computer analysis of data was mde through the University 
of Innesota Computer Center In terns of descriptive 
statistics and moasi/res of statistical sinnlficance of percentage 
differences. 3 The codinn and punchinq of data vere verified. 

nrqanizu ^ iori of Report 

The renal nder of this report falls umJer t"o nain 
headings: "Findings" and "Summary Conclusions". Under the 
first headinp the Information is presented in each of the 
nine previously cited question-groupinqs. "ithin each of 
these nine areas, comparisons are made bet»-.'eon the findings 
of this study and similar data on faculty at the University 
of '!innesota. v . 

f 

The second main ho?.J1nn ~ Summary Conclusions provides 
a brief revieirof the significant findings of the study, 
dra'./s some conclus'jns, and suggests implications for 
action and further research. 



3 The five percent (.05) level vas used In determining 
statistical significance. 
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Dnmoqrnphlc O^ata 

Of tiie 75 faculty nenbers who responded to the question- 
naire, P.O porccnt 'fere non and ZO percent «.'ere vjomon. The 
University of :i1nne?ote faculty Is made up of oZ percent 
men and 13 percent v;omen; thus, apparently neither sex "as. 
slqniflcantly more likely than the other to becone' Involved 
In rn. 

• 

The median aoo of respondents 'fas 40 years, this bel nq 
only one year younoer than the median aqo of ficulty at the 
University. 

Over three-fourths (7r» percent) of the respondents Hore 
currently married, and of thos-.'? nost had at least one child, 
tilth the number rahqlnn up to f>1ve or nor^i children. 

Of the 73 faculty nenbers "ho responded to the Item 
regarding their race, GO •/ere White, ?. '*fere" Black, and ? 
vfere American Indian. 

The larq2st nuntei of respondents percent) reported 
a basic Institutional salary ramjlng bet/sen $15,000 - $19,099.^ 
A significant proportion (27 prrcent) reported Inconosof 
$?o,noo - *^^,nPO. A total of 13 oercent reported Incomes 
of fnore than ^?ri,000 prir year. 

A sinnlf leant number (73 percent) of the faculty 
v.'ho p?irt1c1patcd in 1!M" cliaracterizcd thonselvos as politically 
liberal In their orientation, I'lth ^5 percent of the respondents- 
charncterizinn thonselves as very liberal. Contrasted with a 
national sample of University-level faculty, the respondents 
characterized themselves as politically liberal approximately 
pne-t'iird more often. (Hayor, 1070, p. ^0). 
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Status in the 'Jniversi ty 

The largest number (41 percent) of University faculty 
members vho v.'orked v»ith ll'f'l students hold the- rank nf full » 
' Professor. 25 percent were /\ssoc1ate Professors, 17 

percent Assistant Professors, and 13 percent hold the rank of 
Instructor. 3 percent held other appointments. Of all 
respondents, G7 percent reported holdlnn academic appoint- 
. ments nhlch are tenured. Comparative flqures for faculty ' 

at the University of tlinnpsota shov; 30 percent of full 
Professor rank, in percent Associate Professors, and 27 
percent Assistant Professors. Thus, It appo^^rs th^t U'Hf 
students tend to irark with senior 1 evel/ f acul ty more often 
than chance •.'ould Indicate. This phenomena of senior faculty 
Involvement has a number of Implication^ that will be 
commented on later. 

. *5C percent of the respondents reported hoi ding tfio 
Ph.D. as their highest earned credential. This p'jrcentano 

is identical to the ovorell llnlvorslty of .;1nncsota flour; 
for faculty holding Ph.D's. 

31 percent of the rospondents have been employed at 
the University for four years or less, 27 percent for five 
to nine years, 16 percent for ten to fifteen years, and 
2C percent have served for more than fifteen yenrs» 39 per- 
cent have iTorkeri only for the I'niverslty, 25 percent have 
v/orked previously for another educational Institution, and 3f 
n^rcont have "orked for t-o or ncre otT-r institutions. . Thus, 
roughly ^1 percent of the respondents have had other collegi-ne apnoint- 
nents heforo jolninn tlv: Mnivorsity. These fiourcs arc nearly the • 
• sano.for the n^nr^ral U;iiv?rsity faculty nopul'ition. 

The vast majority (GO porcont) of respondents reported 
boinn appointed on a full-tini;.' basis at the Univorslty. The 
na.iorit:' (.51 percent) of the respondents torich ^oth un'ior- 
grauuatn m\ graduitc lovol courses, 2^ |Tj.rcont teach only or. 
t'Mj nraduat? level, 11 percent r-rorte;! t'nt thov had no I 

7. 
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/teecln'iic responsiNilitios durinn tjie current acadenic year. 

/ Of thosf^ "ho di! Iiav'? tcflchlnq responsi'.'ll iti'^s, r3 prrcer.t 

reported teacliino three courses or noro, anr' p-^rcent 

reported teachinq mors tlvm four courses. Of those "ho had 

teac'iinp responsibilities, noarly ono-half (^.5 percent) 

vrnjiort^l havinn Isss than students in their classes. 

?S\ percent reportec* havinq 200 or norfl students in their classes. 

The respondpnts* tine and eneroies vere further divided i\v 

their comittee responsibilities; 17. percent reporte.l servinq 

on at least one connittoe, 45 percent served on two fo four 

comittees, and 17 percent reported servino on five to nine 

comittees. The nuistionnaire, unfortunately, faileJ to ask 

faculty to estinate the p<-rcontane of tine they devoted to 

teachinq activity. Eckert, 'lilliams, and Anderson (l??'^, p. C) 

have observed that the typical University of • innesota faculty 

nenber spends percent of his or her tine in teachinq 

activities. A related observation as reported by llodnkinson 

is that "As the comprehensiveness of a scliool increases, 

conr.itment to'./ard teachi no decreases . . ." (Hodgkinson,in7n, 

p. 83). It lA/ould be interesting to discover whether University 

faculty Hho participate in !.'•'!' differ siqnificantly from th:;so 

trends avay fron involvenent vnth students. 



V 
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ATTITUnE5 AtiOliT HIGHER EDIJCATIOil 
and the 

UHIVfRSITY OF '•IMHLM'jVA 

The majority (62 percent) of respondents express positive 
feelings about the University of i Minnesota. Of these, nearly 
one-fourth {?A percent) renort feeling very positive about the 
University, ilone of the respondents expressed very nf*qat1vo 
feolinqs: indeed, only 7 percent reported feelings slightly 
tending in the negative direction. An even larger nuhher 
(no F^ercent) report positive feelings about their o\m exper1^»nces 
.. as a student when they irent to college. 

Granted these positive feelings about the University,, a 
clear majority (86 percent) of the respondents feel thn change 
is needed at the University of 'Innesota, and ?.?. percent report 
• feeling that "drastic change" is needed. This compares vlth . 
the fact that, of the total University faculty, 8*^ prrcent 
report satisfactory feel inns about the University, "ith 
percent feeling very satisfied. Althouoh, as reported above, a 
majority of respondents express positive feelings about the 
University, and mzt University faculty report positive feelings 
about the University, it may be sumlscd that faculty vho have 
been involved in 11' I' I feel a greater need for change than do 
other members of the faculty. This hypothesis, hov/evcr, renains 
to 'lo tested. 

. iA->uld be expected, the lar'Test numbor of respondents 
percent) express greater Interest In teaching as opposed to 
resecirch: nearly one-fourth (24 percent) report that their 
Interests Ho "very heavily" In teaching. Only 11. percent 
rennrt being more Inclined tcard research than teachlno. 
C3 percent also arroe "1t;i the statement, "Toachlna effectiveness, 
not publications, should 'je t(.- primary criteria for promotion 
of faculty." A significant number (21 percent) strongly agree 

ERIC 
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•••It'i the statcnent, '.'ltd in percent expf^sslng stronn 

cHsanreenont. T'Hs affinity for teachlnq Is srnf^'-'hnt 

surprlslnn qiven the oonoral research orientation of 

University of fiinnesota faculty (Eckert and ''111 laps, 

197?, pp. Rn-2i;. ' . ' . 

It is Interesting to contrast the above v/lth data . 
natlicred on faculty at the national level, r? p-rcent of 
faculty at universities in the U.S. anree that teachinp, 
not publications, should be the main criterion for pro- 
not-«on. Thus, University of I innesota faculty "ho have 
been involved in UM'i, nhlle more inclined toward teachinn than 
research, apparently are no^ anyinorc strongly inclined 
toi/ard teacMno than a national sahple of university-level 
faculty v/ho have (assunedly) not been so involved. (Rayer, 
ITO, p. 13) 

^ • 

Heoarding the tyoe of teacbina they prefer, a najority 
of the respondents (55 percent) prefer a conbination of 
approaches, includinq classroom lecture, small oroup 
semina'^, and one-to-one advisinc on independent study. 
Of these alternative nodes of tenchinq, the snail group 
seminar is preferred by the larcest nur'>er of respondents 
;(33 p'orcent). Only 10 percent prefer one-to-one advising - 
the type rost characteristic in UHM. 

.nearly one-half ('?5 percent) of the respondent^ stated 
that "learning Uoi; to learn" should i-o the most icport?.nt 
goal for undergradusces. The second nost frequently cited 
goal (30 percent) .';as "attaimnq n broad liberal education". 
Th'js, the respondents are apparently in agrcenent '/it!) UW'.i's 
stated c<}ucational mssion of developing in persons skills 
for life-long learning. 



• 10. 
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RELATIO.iSHIP 'IITH IPf 

ficarly one-half (4". percent) of the rosnondents '•'orksd 
"Ith o.iiy one U'l" student. 29 percent worked v/lth ti/c students, 
and ?.3 percent 'forked v/itli throe or more. Recallino the total 
number of full-time and part-tlmn faculty at the University 
(^,301), there appears a cl?ar tendency for U'''! to uork v/lth 
faculty vfho have previously been Involved vith the pronran. 
The fact that a majority of respondents v/orked with more than 
one student holds a nunher of possible Implications for (Jiff 
v'hich ulll be'exanfned lator In this report. 

The respondents tended to be persons rho had '/orked irith 
other students (non-U'!") outside of cli»ss on an independent 
study basis: 80 percent report vorklno vith one student or 
more during the current year, and a significant prooortion 
(32 percent) v/orksd viith/ton students or more. An=\1n, llipi' 
seems to be drai-lnn repeatedly ^n 1nd1vi''ual faculty membeis, 
and many of these faculty have sipnit'lcant involvements wltli 
other students vho .arc purs u inn independent study. 

In riTost of the cas'^s (3r percent) the faculty member first 
heard about L""! from the student. Almost as frequently (33 
percent), the faculty menbor v/a*: first contacted hy a member 
of the U!''! staff. The fact that as V^rgo a finurn as 3^) per- 
c;?nt first ijcard about U'lW frm tie student Is particularly 
intcrestlr.q, qivnn that sllqhtly Ipss than o!-e-h«lf of the L"f" 
student hody llvf i.'ithin comrutlno distance to campus: most of 
the students in U"'' cannot come to campus to arrange their o'.-n 
contacts \.'ith faculty. Fven those I)' "( students '.'ho do live 

I 

"Ithin cornnutinn distance have an assortment of barriers (jobs, 
family rosnonsibil Itles, etc.) v.'hich inhibit their presence on 
campus. That more than onf!-th1rd of th^ initial contacts 'vith 
faculty "ere. made by students is impressi»">. 
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Tlift najority ('''^ oorc^nt) of rysnonrlniits sai t.ic.y 

TGCOivGd assistnnco frcn the office in -rrMnn --if- t'-^ir 
student^', "ith'lO porcont r«pnri:inn that the:' rccsivo^' ^'nuch 
assistance", ^-^ n-rcant recaiv^' 'f^'^r.' assi^tancn", ?.nd "? 
porcv-it rsportir. that they rnceivei only "littlo assistance.." 
Those percentanes are sorit'.'hat lo'-'cr th'?p the arTir.it of 
assistance frcn the !!••"' 'fficr faculf non^crr. vcuKI nrefpr 
to receivo: IC percent '-ou 1 J 11!'.- to -or': "very closely" "ith 
U'", ^7 percent '.'oul * lil'C "soro contact", an' o"1y 3 to^.al 
of 10 percont rcnort th-t c^ithor -llttlp cor/.acf' or "ho contact" 
vfith il'i" is preferro.!. 7 r:rcont sai-: that the anount of con- 
tact Hith the U''" office H/^n^ivicd or. tlic studGJit involvcc'. 

One-half ihc resporHl3nts renort th-.t they "orkr-i:! either 
extensively (1" narcr-t) or to a rx^d^rat:; nx<-.opt {V n.-rccntr 
in !iol pi nn th'^ir f;turfn!it(s) tr f]nsinn th?ir study plans, 
n-rc^nt "ork'^d only to a «:nall ?^xto-^t on tlie stuflont's 
. proposal , a.ai a sir^.ilar ..u"'-^r ..'i ' not •'orh "ith the stuient 
at all iri -!'=^v.-lopiP'' his or her study nroposal . ^ surprisinnly 
larn-.: proportior. (V" psrc ::it) of the respondents report ttiU 
they never sar- a "ritto'i study oronpsal ; surr^risinp hecausr of 
!""!'s str'i;-.'^ ern!,->sif^ on th- ^cveloprient of iritten study pro- 
posals, ft t'^-: sare tin:, ? recon: stn iy conducted by th:- 
!*.iiversity's Office of Sp cinl Leirninr Opportuni ti'^s (^SLO) 
rencrted t..at, rf facilty frori T"^ (•op.-^rtiier.-.s uho "er- jurveyud, . 
a full 7r perc-nt sai " they either do not like er -^o no' ren-.-iro 
n •ritt'^n mreenent or arr-:-ne!i': or contract, and one-thir..: ^.f 
the '''1 percent ■•h-. nr. re-wir«? a er.ntract dn so '-ecaiiso the -'ep-^.rt- 
rcnt derandr. i:; others usr fie-, cv'-y '.'it!^ students th-y de r.rt 
in arWanc'i. or hocau'^o scjden.-.s "refer tlicnd).. 
The fi...:in<^5 of ihe ores^..^t r-'^ort differ soneniiat from 
V-ios^ of thj OSL^ st'i.iy: -.-rc.?:.t of U'f" facul '^y report 
that th.-/ •••oul ' li:-; to e invnlve.! in levelooino f. eir 
stude-ts' stuJy nroj -ct nronnsals: 17 p- rccnt r;port t'lM 
the' .'in') to ■ e h-iviV/ i:.velve.\ p^TCcnt "o-ild 1i!'e to h:e 
iiivolv.-J to a nn -erate extent, J. 7 r.^rccvc -ould prefer ".o 



loave project nronos?"; ritino cnt1rr>ly up to t!r. student; 
and 1 percent .j^llnw nroposnls aro;','t ncc 'iry. T'lus, 
contrary to t'le OSLO stiN< faculty <'!v.i aro Involved In 
U'l" appear to prefer 'Titti*»n a^recnsnts "it'-; their students. 

On fie averane, the tyolcal M"" faculty nenhrr (^3 
percent) comunicated "itli choir studcrit(s.) approxinately 
once per nont:-.. percent not at V ist this often, fit'i 
27 percent heetinn approxinately once every t"0 "eeks, 
and 12 percent ncetino at least cncc prr ''cok. Ry conparlson, 
the OSLO studv shov'od faculty neotino, on the avernno> 
t'o to four tia?n p^r quarter, •^•1th one-third of the faculty 
aver^oinq five to ten moetinns. The nor.t typical node of 
cormunlcation v/itli students used !.y U''" faculty »7as 
In-person nrotinos (70 oorcent), follo'-rrJ by "rltten 
conr.iunlcatioii (i'l nrrccnt), and nhnnc conversations (7 percent). 
Ti'o-thirds of the rr^sponr'cni'.s report that they r'- et in-pers-on 
"ith their U"" student(5) .it least orce. 

Of the 7G faculty surveyed , .'!7 (37 p.TCOiit) ha;' served 
on a M!'!! student's Crcduatio'i Comittec^ Such iRVolvoriert 
i^ sinnificdntly relateti to t!io faculty nenbcr's overall 
asGcssner.t of his r^r her exporfonce in I!' ''I, as !'ill ''e 
noter' later. 

Less than one -fourth of t!ie respondents contact '/ith a 
Comunity Faculty nenLer durinn their involvenent in II"". 
I\ clear najority (o9 p'«rcent), ho»'cvrr, favrr the idea of 
havinr; persons fron the ;ion-acadeniic sector serve as 
tonporary faculty for ll"" students: »indeeH, ?3 percent 
stronnly favor the i.lea. 12 percent tend to disfavor tlio 
use of Comunity Faculty, "/ith 3 ^rjrcont disanprovini stronnly 
of t.'te i/.ea. 

A relate*.! response na'/cern is facul ty nenbers ' feelinos 
rcoar.linp tlic award of credit for off carpus exprrience. ^'hile 
pearly tlircc-fourths (73 percent) of the res-ponJi-'nts feel 
tliat acadcnic cr^'.'it should he a'nrdeJ for certain kinds .of 
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life or jpb-relatfi..' oxnt-'riance, "7 p'-rcont anroe vith reser- 
vations. Tho Icoy linrs ar^pe-^.rs to'-bt^ t'.r- p'iraso, "certain 
kind" it is rxnorinrcn that r'^sults in 'Jcnonstrahle 
learninq t.'iit tho faculty vie'f .is .fei:io '.'o.rthy of academic 
cre^Jit. 90 pcrceiit of thn rcsnnnrlfints anrce that experience 
nor se , does not v'arr?nt crcolt; loarninq nust be deroiistratofj. 

POLF DEFIf!IT TO:!S 

Only cno-half (51 porc?>nt) of t!r? respondents felt 
Cv-^rtain about tlioir roles and rcsponslhil Itit^s in UMi!. Of 
tli-sc, 11 pf^rccnt folt that their roles and rosponsihil itios 
"ore v^ry clear, and f'-'^ pc.rcvp.t felt clear about t^oir role 
d'if Initions. It is disconcertino, ho'-evcr, to find r/^ pr^rccnt • 
•'.•.-certain about t!ie1r role, and 17 prreent and 1 percent 
fec'linq "unclear" or "very unclear", respectively, about their 
roles ai-.d responsibilities In (!"'!. 

''hen aslx'd to define thc-lr role in U'"i, the nost frequently 
cited response i-as the role of, "Facilitator", fpllo»'ed by 
'■/Mvisor' percent), and "Counselor" (17 nnrcont). 

percent defined their role V'i:;!i f^o tern "Fxpcrt". 
Interostinnly, only 7 pe rcent defitir:d thonsolves, in terms 
of their II'''' role, as "Teacher". Sonoi.'hat paradoxically, 
nost of tho rcspondpjnts , "hen offered the terns "General 1st" 
and "Specialist" as altr^rnatlva role -definitions, c!iose the 
latter term. Thus, ';e nay assume that t'^e respondents define 
their roles In a nanner quite sinilar to t\w frit roles and 
risponsH'ilitiGS of U"" Connunlty Faculty — as facilitators 
of learnino vitliin prescribe! su^gect natter areas (Johnson, '7^') 
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^FLrr;o!!s:iip to otit: acad emc U 'iit? 

"olatGd to t!..o faculty r]onf)Gr's fool inns f\^>r.ut his or 
hor role deflnltioris i;i UM'l is the natur of th? fflciilty 
momhcr's relationship v/ith i-.is nr her reqular acadcnic 
unit: Hoes the? dopartnent ;n.ve quideliiT^s roqulatino indepem'^.-.t 
study dees the departr'cnt roconn1::e sorvlce In (M'-i as a 
positive elenent in the faculty nGr,!)cr's case for pronotior, 
and tenure, or in another sense does th-^ dpp-'.rtn'^nt recognize 
such activity r.s a looitinate part of the faculty ncnhor's 
teaching rcsponsi Mil ties? 

Althounh a majority (5^ percent) of the respondents 
report that their respective departments do !nve nui'clines 
reoulatinq tiieir involvenent in independent study advisinn, 
only 3;! percent feel that such activity is recoonizod as a 
leriitinate teachlnn resnonsihility. Nearly one-half {^f" percent), 
of tlie respondents expressly state that such involvenent is 
not recognized. Only 1 respondent, hovfever, felt that the 
deoartnent actively discouraqes such activity. On the 
deoartPiental level, there appears to be a postjre of nefilect 
(benifin or other"! sc) of ll'l'i. Indeed, most (70 percent) of 
t!ie faculty surveyed ir the pres^r.t study said tliey didn't 
!ao\' ho-' th^ir faculty concaoues in the donnrtnent felt about '"!". 

P.Eii llflEfl'\TION FOR SEPVICES 

At oresent. University faculty ronhers I'ho ''ork '.'ith UM!I 
students do not receive direct renuneration for their 
services. Altliounh !'''"' students do pay tuition, and it rnay he 
said that this venerated income is ultinr'te'ly distributed 
hy central administration to the academic depart'ieiits v.'hich, in 
turn, pftss on the funds in the fom of salaries to the faculty, 
there is no clear connection between salaries in<\ service in li*'"* 
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It has bfadn assuned tnat University faculty v'ould clesira 
to "receive direct ronunrratlcn for th^nr K-ork "itii I'MM 
students. T(ie present scur'y does not support sucii an 
assunptlon; only 2D respondeiits aqr»j;}d v/ith the; sta tenon t^EST COPY AVAILABLE 
"Co you chink you sliould receive direct ronunoration for 
your services in U"M?" -A similar number (28 percent) are 
uncertain on the issue, and a^ll ^3 percent nave nsnatlve 
responses. Thus, nearly three-fourths (72 percent) of the * 
faculty surveyed do not support the Idea of payino faculty 
diroctly for their services in UVH. 

''hen asked "hat remuneration plan '"ould be best if 
one •••era to be ii.stituted, the respondents displayed no 
ovcri'hekil.in preference for any of t!.o four plans (direct 
payment to faculty: payment to faculty ner.bcr's respective 
department; redefininn the faculty member's job descrlp.tion 
to include such ^dvisinn responsibility, v/ith no payment^, 
involved; or rely on individual faculty mcnber's decision 
'.ihctljer or not to serve - no payment). 

So> in short, tlic majority of respondents do not favor 
a remuneration plan, and no sinnle plan had orcator appeal 
than the otiicrs. ' ' 

FCELIMGS A2t-. UT U'I'f STUDEi iTS 

i\S percent of the respondf^nts judnod their U'ri student's 
•'ork u. be cf a hinhfr quality than the ',/ork of other underorad- 
uates. 40 percent felt the './ork of U'f' ^tuder.ts to be similar 
to that of other underoraduhtos, anil a total of 15 percent folt^ 
U'.'IJ students' v'ork "as of lo"er quality. -The findinn that 
II"" studenrs tend to a oroat denree to produce vrork that is 
judned to oe of hif'irr quality Is supported by similar 
findlncs in 'he: previously cite'J OCLO study: students <'erc 
sho'.fn to earn hinh orades for such out of class study. The 
present study also supports the OSLO hypothesis that such 
study is not an ""easy qrade", but, rather, students tend to 
do '.'ell 'h'^n Icnrninn activity Is built or t'lc Individual's 
special t. ients and Interests, 

IG. 
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Tlie above findlnqs, as veil as ^tTiose quoted below, must 
be stated '/1th considerable tentatlvcness. T.'ie reason for 
hesitancy In Interpretation results from thr fact that, at 
the time of the stu^, only 53 percent of the respondents' 
students had conpleted their study projects. 15 percent 
of th.o stndent3' projects v/ere still In process, -5' percent 
of tlie students didn't submit a project report (although , 
the project may hive been completed), and 10 percent of the i, 
respondents expressed v/lth certainty that the studentsdid not 
complete their project. Of those. faculty uho v/orked v/lth 
more tiian one student, 18 percent reported tliat some of 
their students completed their projects "hile others die! not. 

''hile maintaining our caution about hnsty interpretations 
of results. It appears that UllW facultji' tend to give positive 
evaluations of Ulf l students on a number of variables. 57 percent 
rated ^fTeir Ull'l students as havincj a greater desire to learn 
than other students. piarcent felt that their U'fl student 
possessed greater maturity than other students.^ On the 
variables of Intelligence and learning skill, UHn faculty 
rated their students the same as other jttudents. The latter finding 
IS significant given U"M's emphasis on the. development of learning 
skills. 

OVERALL FEELIflGS ABOUT Ui.f'l 



The majority (r.l percent) of University faculty v/ho 
participated in U!rj expressed positive feelings about their 
Involvement, t.'ith 20 percent of these faculty members expressing 
"very positive" feelings. 30 percent felt neutral about this 
U'!' J experience, and a total of 7 percent expressed negative feelings 
(1 percent feeling strongly negative) . 

Mhlle the majority (51 pr^rcent) of the respondents said 
they felt the sane about UT' nov,' as compared '.'ith v.'ho;-! they 
first heard about the program, a significant number (32 percent) 
feel more positive, v/lth G percent feeling PuCh more positive, 
(lore than three-fourths (77 percent) state that they \/ould like 
to bo Involved again In U'"l, vltli 32 percent .feel 1 no definitely so. 
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TliG avsrafie ane of U"if students is .'^H years, ''hich 17. 
partially nccourits for this -ns-scssnGnt of their Ic-vols of maturity. 
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Sloniflcantly related to the' respondents' overall feelinos 
about their involvement in U'''' ara the foil cinq variables: 
the respondent's age: the rt^spondent's assessnent of the 
student's desire to learn; the respondent's assessnent of 
the student's intellinence; the respondent's assessnent of 
the student's maturity level; the frequency of communication 
with the student; v'hLth.^r t!io respondent served on a U'."! 
graduation committee: and vfhether the respondent felt his or 
hor academic department recognized service in U'C! as- a . 
legitimate teaching responsibility. The implications of these 
correlations v/ill be discussed in the concluding sections of 
this report. 

A special comment rieeds to be made here regarding ago: 
a total of 61 percent of the respondents felt posf^ive 
atiout their UlfJ involvement, and 75 percent of the respondents 
in the CO years of age and older group expressed positive 
feelings, vjith none in this group expressing negative feelings. 
Those in the 30'--3i5 ace group v/ere more uncertain about their 
U"'! iiwolvemont than those in the^fiO and over group: 41 percent 
of the former cxprnssed uncertain feel Inns, v;hile only 
25 percent of the latter expressed such. feelings of uncertainty. 
Adding to this trend is the observation that, v/hile none of • 
the respondents in the TO and ovor age group expressed negative 
feelings, 19 percent in^tljc ag6 range 30-/I-9 expressed negative 
feelings. Less than one-half this number in the 50-59 age group 
expressed negative feelings. ^ 

Further complicating the pattorn is the positive feelings 

tov/ard U!!!l expressed by those in the youngest age grouping 

(20-29 years): 75 percent of tiiose youngest faculty members 

expressed positive feelings. Also, none in this age group 
expressed negative feelings. 

Thus '.'e may conclude th&t those rosoondonts in the youngest 

and oldest age groupings typically felt more positive about 

thoir liV'V!' involvement than those in the niddlo unr-. ranges. The- 

fact that a total of TJ percent in the age range 30-49 expressed 

negative feelings, i/hile only a total of G percent in the tvfo 

t^ge ranges 20-29 and CO and over expressed such feel inns appears 
significant. in. 
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The main findinns of this study are: 

University faculty pr?rt1c1pa»its In Wl are likely to . 
'-.e of senior rani; (Professor anc! Associate Professor). 

On .other demographic variables, U'lH faculty do not 
differ significantly from the University faculty at large. 

lil'I! faculty participants express greater interest In 
teaching than research and the majority feel that a 
faculty member's teaching effectiveness, not publications, 
should be the primary criterion for promotion and tenure* 

Only 10 percent of the faculty prefer to rely only on the 
U'J'I model of one-to-one ad"ising of the sort provided 
In U!!'l; most prefer a combination of teacher-student 
patterns of interaction. 

The majority of respondents are In agreement irith 
U'IM's goals of helping students to "leanrhow to learn" 
and achieving a 11'^oral education, as opposed to the 
narro'.-er objectives of learnlnd within, a discipline 
cr learning a specific vocational skill. 

The majority of respondents lorked v/lth more than one 
Ut.^ll student, and there Is a tendency for Individual 
University faculty members to be repeatedly contacted 
for service In UIP. 

University faculty vho v/ork vlth IN'/ students typically 
have I'orkod in'th other (non-U'f ' students) on an Independent 
study basis. 

In spite of their barriers to on-canpus learning, 
Uin students frequently Initiate the first contact 
v/lth their University faculty advisors. 
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University faculty typically "apt a closer i/orkinn 
relationship vn'tli the U"'I central office than lias been • 
provided. 

'fritten study contracts arc not unanimously vioued 
by faculty as necessary: Indeed, a vast majority 
apparently i/oiild prefer a inore flexible approach. 

If a study proposal is to be v/rltten, 92 percent 
of the faculty said they v/ould like to bo Involved 
In proposal dovelopncfit, v/lth most, however, pi^eferrlnci 
to be Involved nly to a moderate extent. 

i'ost faculty met in-person v'lth their U'lll students 

at least once, and mast faculty communicated v/lth their 

student roua.'ily once per month. 

The most frequent method of student-faculty com- 
munication v.'as In-nerson meetlnns, v/lth v;r1tten 
commu ill cations a distant second. 

Hesportdents ar: iii general anroement v/lth the Ideas of 
a'./arding credit for demonstrated learninn derived from 
off -campus experience and v/ith tl^e idea cf using persons 
from the non-academic sector as temporary faculty. 

Uoughly one-half qf the University faculty 'jho v/orked v;1th 
U'lll students folt uncertain about their roles and 
responsibilities in U'!'!. 

Respondents tended to define their UHII role as a facilitator 
of learning ^ithin prescribed subject-matter areas; they 
did' not foal themselves to be "teitchers". 
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A. minority of rospondGnts fee] th?.t their regular 
academic department racogiiizos their services in 
uriM as a lec-i.tlnato part of tlieir teaching respon- 
Sibil ity, although most fe.el thnt their departments 
do not actively discourage such service. . 

iiost faculty do not wis!i to be remunerated for their 
service in U*!'), nor do they have a prfeference for any 
given plan of remuneration (or recognition) for thoir 
U'.".! involvement. 

f 

The respondents tend to perceive U'.") students as 
being more nature and eager to learn than other students, 
and tfiese characteristics (and the characteristic of 
intelligence) are positively related to faciflty's 
feelings about U!!'! in general. . ^ ' 

Faculty frequently evaluate their U"!! students' 'jork 
to be of higher quality than the v/ork of other under- 
graduates . 

A clear majority of faculty i/ho i/orked v/lth Ulfl! students 
expressed positive feelings about their involvement 
in the program and most feel they '/ould like to be 
Involved in the future. 

A sinnif leant num-' er of rospondcnts feel noro positive 
noM about U!l!f as compared to vhen they first heard 
about the program: only a fe". expressed more negative 
feelings. 

Faculty In the youngest and oldest age categories felt 
most positive about their Ijii'i exporience: those In the 
middle range tended. to feel less positive. 

Faculty uho served on a UMif Graduation fonnitteo tend<id 
to feel more positive about U'fJ overall than those who 
did not have this experience. 
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I PLICATIOhS FOR ACTIOf! 



Mhat ar6 the inpllcatlons of tliGsc data for U'fll? What 
courses of action In terms of University faculty Involvement 
in U"li appsar justified? A feu of the more salient 
Implications are provided belo". 

The fa:tor of faculty age and its relationship to 
University faculty involvement in UiM seems of special 
Importance;. The median .age of .American colleoa faculty is 
getting older, tcv;er younger persons are joining the 
academic ranks, and v^;e may expect the University of fiinnesota 
to be no exception to this pattern. It has also been 
observed through studies of faculty nobility that aging 
faculty are less likely to move (Dayer, 1974). The faculty 
Hf have no" nt the University vill bo the faculty v.'e must 
v.»ork with in the fut'jre. * 

In vie'/ of the above, it is somev/hat comforting to find 
faculty in the older age category to feel positive about Ull". 
At the same time, the larger proportion of negative feelings 
about Ulfl expressed by middle-aned faculty seems some cause 
for concern. Also of concern is the possibility that as 
faculty move from the youngest 9/ie group (i/hich also expresses 
positive attitudes to»/ard U'lVI) into their middle ysars, the 
priorities and' pressures of their r.'Spcctive academic 
professions and related dennrtmentnl concerns will dominate. 
Indeed, v/hile the younger faculty member's* positive feelings 
about UWW may be rcl.^ted to his or her inclination to 
identify viith the concerns of students (the young faculty 
member recently being, or possibly still being, a student 
Idn/herself), sucli feel inns of identification may reduce 
over time. The data in the present study tends to support 



this hypothesis. On the other end of the spectrun Is the 
older faculty menl-cr, inclined positively toi/ard irn.!, but 
' possibly in need of iici' experiences, roles, and other 

opportunities for rcnei-al S' AV/UU^BLE 

In viev; of the above, plus this report's .finding that 
over one-half of the faculty surveyed fc'it unclear about 
their roles and responsibilities in irP', it wuld seem 
useful for Uill! to develop nov.' v/ays of helping University 
faculty to understand their obligations in U"'(. iihile 
vjritton materials may be of some use, the study findings 
do not clearly support the davelopnent of nore rigorous 
requirements '..'hich govern the student- faculty relationship, 
although respondents v/ould like somovhat greater Involvement 
In the planning of study projects. Th-:> study docs support' 
the development of closer I'orking r(::lationships betv/een 
faculty and the Wll office: faculty are tolling Ulil-J that 
they need more assistance from the program than they 
received. U'lM needs to acknowledge this heed ar.J develop 
its program accorclinnly. 

The findings of the study also indicate that U'"! 
needs to seek Ullll involvnnpnt among a broader range of 
University faculty. The central staff needs to avoid the 
tei ptation of recruiting only those faculty members v/ho 
have previously participated. 'Ihile most of the faculty 
surveyed expressed a desire to be involved in U'U again 
in the future, UU'.f needs to be aware of the risks of calling 
too frequently upon its faculty allies. Hroader faculty 
involvement also is justifier; in terms of UM'I's mission as an 
all "University agent for change: involvement of faculty from 
many academic units is central to this mission. 

• . - . ■ 

The "publish or perish" pressures './hich particularly affect 
younger faculty, and the phenomenon of older faculty member's 
concern (;ith the personal gro'.nh of students is documented in a 
number of studies (for exampls, 'Jarren, J., Varieties of 
Academic Performance, Educational Testing ServTce, OalcTand: 1972 
pp 38^0. 
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U'l:! should consider r.bnndonino tho contract approach 
to regulating student-faculty interaction, uhile still 
requiring ••/ritton proposals of study. TIk? practice of hc.vinq 
the student work out on paper his or, her study questions, 
methods, resourcos, etc., is useful and necessary:, it app3ars, 
hcevor, that to require *th^ proposal to bo re-articulated 
in the fom of a student- faculty contract goes against 
the sort of flexibility of approach that faculty (and 
student:) prefer. 

U'.J'I Should consider the findings reciarding student- 
faculty modes of cormunication '.vhich seem to indicate that 
distant students arc not receiving as nuch attention fron 
their University faculty advisors as do st^jdcnts v/ho 
reside uithin connuting distance. The finding that in- 
person meetings were by far the most frequent node of 
interaction, coupled with the fact that roughly 50 percent 
of UH'.I students can't usually ccmc to campus, can be inter- 
preted to mean that distant UlllJ students are. being short- 
changed. This requires further investigation. 

U'!'! should temporarily halt its plans to implement 
a scheme for remuneration of University faculty for their ^ 
services in IWI until further information can be gathered. 
At present there is insufficient argucment in favor of 
immediate innicmentation of any liven plan of recognizing 
such faculty involvement; nor. Indeed, is there ::qrecmcht 
on V'fhether faculty should be paid,. at all. • 

The program needs to initiate efforts toward raisinq 
its visibility on campus, .ost respondents didn't kr.o" 
hov/ "their faculty colleaou;,s felt about L"!''. Such lack of 
conversation about U'lM v;it!)in the acadonic units of the 
University is disconcortinn, and actions should bo taken 
to providn greater inputs at this leviil. 
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As "as pjiitioiiccl a^H tlif; bcninninn, the n?1n linltation 
of tic nrescnt stuJy ii tl.At it fails to nrovide data or. 
\\c\i U'f! stuHGiits cvalu.:^te the faculty "ith vhnn they wortvcc'.. 
Clearly, this renains n rich aroa for study. 

The study also lackeJ certain statistical analyses 
i7hic!i w^'ild Iiave hoen us(»ful . At present, for cxanplo, v.'e 
do not .,no'..' '-iKithnr there are causal relationships l»etv/epn 
U'v; students' ciiaractcrlstlcs an^l tho nature of tirj 
respondents' overall assessment of their experience in 
li!f.!. Similarly, '!0 do not knovr If faculty Interact norc 
frequently with their, students because they like the IJoa 
of U'l'! or if the reverse ccusal connection is the case. 
Such "cliiclcen or tie enc" types of problens need analysis. 

Another Inportant ar;a for further study concerns fccuVty 
• luember's role as a facilitator of loarnlnq within a 

speclficid subject area. Ho-' is suc!i a role operational l^od? 
'hat possible tensions exist? Is such a self-definition of 
role by faculty '.n accurate one? Thes-' questions arc 
.fasciiiatjna and l.eq continued efforts to find ansv/urs. 

It is Iioped the present study vfill provide: a useful 
basis for such continued inquiry into the Important topic 
' of l^aculty in IJi"!. 
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